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Presidents and Popes, Face to Face: 
From Benedict XV to John Paul II* 

James F. Gameau 


The Funeral 

O n April 6, 2005, a sitting president of the United States and two former pres¬ 
idents, accompanied by the First Lady, the secretary of state, and the White 
House chief of staff, having arrived in Rome, Italy, on Air Force One, were 
taken to the Vatican, where they filed into St. Peter’s Basilica, proceeded to the 
Confession of Peter, and there dropped to their knees before the mortal remains of His 
Holiness, Pope John Paul II, who had died on April 2. 

For most of the long course of American history, such a report in the newspapers 
of the nation would have caused rioting in the streets and expressions of outrage by 
members of the fourth estate. In April of 2005, however, accompanied by the U.S. 
flag flying at half-staff throughout the nation, by order of the president, it all seemed 
appropriate. It hardly caused a ripple in the editorial pages. While many might posit 
such a changed climate to the man whose funeral captivated the attention of the 
world, in fact a longer history of the relationship of presidents and popes contributed 
to the changed climate and perceptions. Without a doubt, the pontificate of John Paul 
II created a new level of interaction and cooperation between the Holy See and the 
United States. But the journey of three American presidents to Rome in April of 2005 
began long before John Paul II took possession of the Chair of Peter in 1978. 

This paper explores the personal encounters of presidents and popes, mostly of the 
twentieth century. It is, therefore, intended, at least in part, to be a diplomatic history, 
while also noting the cultural and political contexts for these meetings. Why did the 
first and subsequent presidents who traveled to Rome go to meet the reigning popes? 
Why did popes come to this country and meet presidents? Who wanted these meet¬ 
ings to happen? Who, perhaps, didn’t? Who stood to gain? And did these meetings 
produce obvious results that can be judged in terms of success and failure? 


*This article is a revision of the John Tracy Ellis Lecture that I presented at The Catholic University of 
America on October 26, 2005. 
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Woodrow Wilson 

The first sitting U.S. president to visit the bishop of Rome was Woodrow Wilson. He 
met with Benedict XV on January 4,1919. Prior to that encounter, there were two former 
presidents who had gone to Rome with the intention of meeting with the pope, Ulysses 
S. Grant and Theodore Roosevelt. After their terms in office, each of these men traveled 
extensively. The first, while on a round-the-world voyage (from May 1877 to December 
1879), paid a visit to Pope Leo XIII in 1878. The second, though scheduled to have an 
audience with Pope Pius X, in Rome, on April 5, 1910, decided at the last not to do so. 

Grant’s visit may have been motivated, in part, by his desire to gain the growing 
Catholic vote. Upon his return to the country, Grant became a candidate for the 
Republican nomination to an unprecedented third term as president. He lost that bid to 
James Garfield, who defeated Democrat Winfield Scott Hancock, another former 
commander in the Union Army. More than three decades later, Theodore Roosevelt, 
despite strong and positive longstanding personal and political relationships with lead¬ 
ing Catholics in America, 1 as well as further political ambitions that would lead him to 
yet another bid for the White House (in 1912), declined to conform to the Holy See’s 
conditions for a papal audience. Earlier in that same year, 1910, former Vice President 
Charles Fairbanks had been denied the opportunity for an audience with the pope 
because of a prior meeting scheduled with students from the Methodist College in 
Rome. Arriving in Europe from a safari in Africa, Roosevelt refused to be bound by 
the insistence of the papal secretary of state, Cardinal Rafael Merry del Val, that such 
a violation of papal protocol not be repeated in his case. And as a result, there was no 
visit with Pius X. The foreign policy of this “prisoner of the Vatican,” characterized by 
many historians as “intransigent,” precluded compromise in these situations. 2 

By 1919, compromise in similar situations on the part of the Holy See was possi¬ 
ble. Though the “Roman Question” was still unresolved, Pope Benedict XV took a 
new and different approach to relations with the nations and their non-Catholic rep¬ 
resentatives. By all accounts, it was Benedict who was more desirous of a meeting 
with the acclaimed president than was Wilson. Monsignor John Tracy Ellis reported 
in his famous Life of James Cardinal Gibbons that Gibbons, with the knowledge of 
the papal secretary of state and of the apostolic delegate in Washington, had urged 
Wilson, in late November, 1918, to meet with the pope. 3 Perhaps Gibbons still hoped 


1. William B. Gatewood, Jr., Theodore Roosevelt and the Art of Controversy (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1970), 175-212. 

2. Charles G. Washburn, Theodore Roosevelt: The Logic of His Career (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1916), 163-166. It might also be noted that William Howard Taft, who would become president 
of the United States in 1908, visited Pope Leo XIII in 1902, while he was serving as the first American 
civil governor of the Philippines. See “Taft Gained Peaks In Unusual Career” (Obituary), New York Times, 
9 March 1930. On the Roman Question, intransigence, and “prisoner of the Vatican,” see Owen Chadwick, 
A History of the Popes, 1830-1914 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998). 

3. John Tracy Ellis, The Life of James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 1834-1921 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1952), Volume II, 281-283. Walter H. Peters, The Life of 
Benedict XV (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1959), 165-168. 
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that Wilson, hailed as a “savior” by the masses in his progress through Europe toward 
Versailles, would open the way for the Holy See to be represented at the negotiations 
ending the Great War. Though Wilson would meet with the pope, he continued to 
honor the wartime commitment to the Treaty of London (Article 15; 1915), and sup¬ 
ported the exclusion of the Holy See from the peace conference. 

Prior to his scheduled meeting with the pope on January 6, 1919, the president met 
with the king of Italy, Victor Emmanuel. After the papal audience, by means of which he 
became the first sitting U.S. president to be received by a pope, Wilson visited the 
American Protestant Episcopal Church in Rome. He was insistent on spending as much 
time with his co-religionists as he had with the pope at the Vatican. 4 Even more point¬ 
edly, he was received by representatives of several Protestant evangelical communities 
active in Italy, including the Methodist missionaries then resident in the Eternal City. 
During their brief time together, Benedict XV did not lobby the president for access to 
the peace conference, nor was the “Roman Question” discussed. The pontiff did, how¬ 
ever, express his hope that prisoners of war would be quickly released and allowed to 
return to their families. He also drew attention to the plight of the Armenians. Finally, the 
pope gave the president a mosaic reproduction of St. Peter by Guido Reni, valued at the 
time at $40,000 (and which can be seen today in Wilson’s last home, in Washington, 
D.C.). Meanwhile, the papal secretary of state, Cardinal Pietro Gasparri, gave the 
scholar-president two copies of the recently promulgated Code of Canon Law , one of 
which was intended for Princeton University, where Wilson had been president. 5 

Though spurned by the victorious allies, Benedict never flagged in his efforts to 
end the hostilities of World War I, nor to alleviate the pain and suffering of so many 
of its victims. By the end of the war, he had nearly bankrupted the Holy See in direct 
relief efforts, including the feeding of children and work on behalf of POWs. 6 There 
is ample evidence that Wilson was deeply suspicious of Benedict’s allegiances. The 
papal peace initiative of August 1917 was deemed by the allies as favoring the 
Germans and Austrians. And the Presbyterian U.S. president had little sympathy for 
what appeared to him to be the self-insertion of a purely religious leader in secular 
world affairs. His vision of the separation of church and state, together with his ide¬ 
alized democratic view of self-determination, left little room for the active collabora¬ 
tion of the Holy See in these matters. 

But what might have appeared to have been a period of diplomatic failure also pro¬ 
vided the important groundwork for the future of the papacy in terms of international 


4. John Dos Passos, Mr Wilson's War (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1962), 454. 

5. Frank J. Coppa, The Modern Papacy Since 1789 (London: Longman, 1998), 166-167. According to 
Coppa, the British representative to the Holy See confirmed that Gasparri did not try to gain access to the 
Versailles Conference, but only offered that the Holy See would serve as mediator, and only if asked by 
both parties, the victors and the vanquished. “Leaves Rome for Genoa after Greatest Ovations,” 
Washington Post, 5 January 1919, 1; “Clergy Greet Wilson,” Washington Post, 6 January 1919, 1. The 
papal audience lasted from twenty to thirty minutes, according to the various press reports. 

6. John F. Pollard, The Unknown Pope: Benedict XV (1914-1922) and the Pursuit of Peace (London: 
Geoffrey Chapman, 1999), 116. 
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prestige. For while Wilson was cooperating with the Italians in excluding the Holy 
See from the peace conference, Italy was at the same time conducting clandestine 
negotiations with the Holy See, which had gained considerable popular prestige 
among Italians during the war due to the Church’s immense humanitarian efforts. 7 
The Italian government was hoping for the Holy See’s support in its claims for Trieste 
and other territories. The positive relations that developed by means of these contacts 
helped to pave the way for the resolution of the “Roman Question” during the next 
papacy (in 1929). 8 Moreover, in as much as the Holy See was not officially repre¬ 
sented at the post-war peace conference, it appeared politically and morally untainted 
by its lack of connection with what many Germans and others saw as an unjust treaty. 

At the conclusion of Benedict’s reign in 1922, the diplomatic standing and moral 
influence of the papacy had been greatly advanced. There was a marked growth in the 
number of states with official diplomatic relations with the Holy See: from only sev¬ 
enteen (nine of which were in South America) in 1914, to twenty-seven states by 
1922 (including Britain, France, and Germany, and nearly exclusively Protestant 
states, like Estonia and Finland). In 1919, not only did Woodrow Wilson meet with 
the pope, but also the president of Brazil and the emir of Hejzad (now Saudi Arabia). 
Such state visits continued in 1920, with audiences for the chancellors of Austria and 
Germany, and in 1921, when Benedict received the sovereigns of Denmark, the 
crown prince of Japan, and an emissary of the empress of Ethiopia. All of this activ¬ 
ity signified, of course, a notable reversal of the more defensive and isolationist poli¬ 
cies of Pius X and Merry Del Val. 9 In the words of historian and papal biographer 
John Pollard, “Whereas, in 1914, the Papacy seemed doomed to follow the fate of the 
Ottoman Caliphate, which by then was on its way out, by the end of Benedict’s reign 
the Papacy had completely emerged from its pre-war isolation.” 10 

The Era of Personal Envoys 

The next sitting American president to visit a pope was Dwight D. Eisenhower, who 
was received by Pope John XXIII in 1959. Though there had not been a personal meet¬ 
ing between the respective leaders in the intervening four decades, there was much 
diplomatic activity of note. On November 5, 1936, at his mother’s residence in Hyde 
Park, New York, the recently re-elected President Franklin D. Roosevelt received the 
papal secretary of state, Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, who became Pius XII on March 2, 


7. By the spring of 1915, Benedict XV had established the Opera dei Prigionieri. By the end of the 
war, this agency had dealt with 600,000 items of correspondence, including 170,000 inquiries about miss¬ 
ing persons, 40,000 appeals for help in repatriating sick POWs, and the forwarding of 50,000 letters to and 
from prisoners and their families. 

8. Throughout The Unknown Pope , Pollard explores the detente between Holy See and Italy under 
Benedict XV as well as Italian Catholic patriotism during World War I. Upon the death of the pope, on 22 
January 1922, Italian flags were flown at half-mast on all Italian government buildings,; see Pollard, The 
Unknown Pope , 114. 

9. Pollard, The Unknown Pope , 155-158. 

10. Pollard observes that Benedict’s policies more resembled those of Leo XIII and Rampolla than 
those of Pius X and Merry Del Val. Pollard, The Unknown Pope, 214. 
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1939. Bishop Francis Spellman, at that time an auxiliary bishop in Boston, and a close 
friend of Pacelli, had arranged the meeting with the cooperation of Joseph P. Kennedy. 
Spellman, who in 1939 was named the archbishop of New York, had been hard at work, 
and would continue to be so for some years to come, in an effort to facilitate the estab¬ 
lishment of normal diplomatic relations between the government of the United States 
and the Holy See. He would, of course, not live to see the day. 

In March 1939, Roosevelt sent Joseph Kennedy as his personal representative to 
the coronation of Pius XII. Perhaps this representation served as a kind of “trial bal¬ 
loon,” in order to test American reaction to the idea of establishing diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with the Holy See, as Gerald P. Fogarty, S.J., the great historian of these events, 
has noted. 11 Though FDR had received some protests to the Kennedy mission, in late 
December of that same year, it was announced by the White House that Myron 
Taylor, the former chairman of the board of the U.S. Steel Corporation and an 
Episcopalian, had been named as the president’s personal representative to His 
Holiness, the Pope. Though he was given no salary, he received the personal title of 
“extraordinary ambassador,” at his insistence. Upon his return to the United States 
due to poor health and the declaration of war on the United States by Italy, Harold H. 
Tittman, a consular official assigned to the U.S. embassy in Rome, was named the 
charge d'affaires and moved into the Vatican City State. During the course of the 
Second World War, he communicated with Washington via channels in Switzerland. 
Taylor returned to Rome after the war at the request of President Truman, despite 
complaints from some quarters within the United States and dissatisfaction within the 
Holy See. He resigned his post on January 18, 1950. 12 

There followed at the time a lot of press about the possibility of the establishment 
of diplomatic relations and much opposition surfaced. In early 1946, Truman sent 
former-President Herbert Hoover as a special envoy to thirty-eight nations in an effort 
to organize post-war relief efforts. He visited Pius XII briefly in early 1946. 13 On 
October 20, 1951, Truman nominated General Mark Clark as U.S. ambassador to the 
Holy See. This precipitated a national uproar, especially among Protestant organiza¬ 
tions. With only nine of the ninety-six U.S. senators who were surveyed supporting 
the move, Clark withdrew his name for consideration on January 13, 1952. Did 
Truman plan for a failure of the initiative by nominating Clark who was personally 
unpopular with many senators? Fogarty and others think so. 14 Perhaps Truman was 


11. Gerald P. Fogarty, The Vatican and the American Hierarchy From 1870-1965 (Collegeville, Minn.: 
The Liturgical Press, 1985). 

12. Fogarty, The Vatican and the American Hierarchy, 318-321. 

13. See http://hoover.archives.gov/exhibits/Hooverstory/gallery09/gallery09.html: “Early in 1946 
Truman dispatched the 71-year-old Hoover to thirty-eight nations in an effort to beg, borrow and cajole 
enough food to avert mass starvation among victims of World War II. During three months Hoover traveled 
over 50,000 miles and visited seven kings and thirty-six prime ministers. He paused in Rome to secure Pope 
Pius’ blessing and in the rubble of Warsaw’s Jewish ghetto to remember 200,000 victims of Nazi oppression.” 

14. Fogarty, The Vatican and the American Hierarchy, 322-331. Also, see Jim Nicholson, The United 
States and the Hol;y See: The Long Road (Rome: 30 Days Books, 2004) for a brief history of relations 
between the United States and the Holy See by the former ambassador. 
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hoping to gain Catholic political support with little hope of a diplomatic success. 
Truman himself was eventually to have an audience at the Vatican with Pius XII, but 
only following his term in office, during a 1956 tour (May 11-July 3) of Europe. 15 

It is possible that the opposition during the Truman administration to establishing 
full diplomatic relations was so intense that Eisenhower neither proposed to do so nor 
did he send a personal representative as his two predecessors had done. He did, how¬ 
ever, send representatives to the funeral of Pius XII and to the coronation of John 
XXIII, without much opposition, and he himself visited Pope John XXIII during his 
presidency in 1959. 16 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 

Like his presidential predecessor, Woodrow Wilson, Eisenhower visited the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Rome on the same day as his private audience with 
the pope. 17 Eisenhower, when he was Supreme Commander of Allied Forces in 
Europe, had been received at the Vatican by Pope Pius XII after the liberation of the 
continent from Nazism. Now, he was a lame duck president, on what was referred to 
at the time as a “peace mission,” which would also take him to Asia, the first trip there 
by any sitting U.S. president. Politicians and certain members of the press were very 
conscious of the fact that in those days the Democrats were considering the nomina¬ 
tion of one of at least two Catholics, Governor Edmund G. Brown of California and 
Senator John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, to be their party’s candidate for the pres¬ 
idency in the 1960 elections. 18 

It is also interesting to note that just prior to his travels, President Eisenhower had 
publicly expressed, during a press conference, some support for a recent statement of 
the Catholic bishops of the United States opposing the use of birth control as an 
instrument of U.S. foreign policy. In an editorial attacking the president, the Christian 
Century accused the president of “caving into” the Catholic bishops, and thus ignor¬ 
ing the opinion of the majority, consisting of Protestants and Jews, as they put it, with 
regard to the birth control and “population explosion” issues. 19 

Though the United States still had no diplomatic relations with the Holy See, the 
president was received with all the dignity of a visiting head of state. The Star- 
Spangled Banner was played in the St. Damasus Courtyard, as it was when Wilson 
visited, and the papal secretary of state escorted the president and his entourage, 


15. Paul Hoffman, “The Trumans Meet the Pope during Vatican Visit,” New York Times 21 May 1956, 1. 

16. New York Times, 14, 31 October and 5 November 1958; “President to see Pope John Dec. 6,” New 
York Times, 7 November 1959, 6; also see Fogarty, The Vatican and the American Hierarchy, 382-383. 

17. “Talks with Pope John at Vatican,” New York Times, 7 December 1959,1; and “Vatican to Welcome 
Eisenhower Today with Colorful Ceremony,” New York Times, 6 December 1959, 34. 

18. Chalmers M. Roberts, “Religious Question Worries Democrats,” Washington Post, 6 December 
1959, B4; Erwin Canham, “The Editor and the News,” Christian Science Monitor, 1 December 1959: 13. 

19. “President of All the People!” Christian Century 76 (16 December 1959): 1459-1460. On 
Eisenhower’s political outreach to American Catholics, see Thomas J. Carty, “White House Outreach to 
Catholics,” in Catholics and Politics: The Dynamic Tension between Faith and Power, Kristin E. Heyer, Mark 
J. Rozell, and Michael A. Genovese, eds. (Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University Press, 2008), 179-180. 
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which included Mrs. Eisenhower, their son, John, and his wife, and Lt. Col. Vernon 
Walters, the president’s interpreter and a figure who came to play an important role 
in presidential-papal relations during the Reagan administration, into the pope’s 
library. The president and the pope met for about twenty-five minutes. The pope 
warmly expressed his delight with the visit, and upon his departure for Ankara, 
Turkey, Eisenhower stated that . . I have been inspired by his [Pope John XXIII’s] 
approval of the effort that the free nations together are making to bring some progress 
towards peace and friendship in freedom.” 20 

The Catholic President 

Yet despite the evident success of this encounter, in which Eisenhower appeared 
before a world immersed in Cold War hostilities to have gained the blessings of the 
widely-admired pontiff on his peace-making efforts, his successor in office, John F. 
Kennedy, was not quick to repeat the event. Kennedy had stated his opposition to the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with the Holy See, while still a United States 
senator, and when he became the first Catholic president he was careful to avoid any 
public appearance of favoring the persons or policies of his own church. Thus, iron¬ 
ically, a long process of rapprochement between the U.S. and the Holy See with the 
intention of establishing formal diplomatic ties that had begun in 1935 with Joseph P. 
Kennedy (and Francis Spellman) was ended with his son, JFK, in I960. 21 

On May 1, 1963, the Washington Post boldly reported, “Kennedy Has No Plans 
for Seeing Pope.” 22 The president was scheduled to be in Italy, West Germany, and 
Ireland on a series of state visits. The White House reported that a state visit to Rome 
was being delayed until early 1964, due to the recently-announced pregnancy of Mrs. 
Kennedy, and that the president would stay in Milan. In the following day’s edition 
of the Washington Post , the editors weighed in. They supported the idea of a presi¬ 
dential-papal encounter, not only because “the Pope is the head of a great church of 
which the President is a communicant,” but because it would have a “more important 
secular significance.” They, together with many other American liberals, were greatly 
impressed by John’s encyclicals, and observed that the Vatican was “. . . a force for 
peace and a power for the right in today’s world . . . [that] has been increased . . . and 
amplified in the past few years.” They were inspired by the image of “a meeting of 
the aged prelate and the youthful President,” that would “symbolize for persons of all 


20. “Pope’s Address and President’s Farewell,” New York Times, 7 December 1959, 11. It is also inter¬ 
esting to note the encounter between Eisenhower and Cardinal Montini, archbishop of Milan and the future 
Pope Paul VI, the following spring, 1960, at the University of Notre Dame, where the former gave the com¬ 
mencement address and the latter celebrated the Baccalaureate Mass. See Peter Hebblethwaite, Paul VI: 
The First Modern Pope (London: HarperCollins, 1993), 293-294; and Theodore M. Hesburgh, God, 
Country, Notre Dame. The Autobiography of Theodore M. Hesburgh , with Jerry Reed (New York: 
Doubleday, 1990), 250-251. 

21. Fogarty, The Vatican and the American Hierarchy, 311; Carty, “White House Outreach to 
Catholics,” 180-181. 

22. Washington Post, 1 May 1963, A14. 
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faiths and beliefs the essential unity of the moral forces of the world that are arrayed 
against the deadly perils of the thermonuclear age.” 23 

The White House may have heeded this secular benediction by a sympathetic lib¬ 
eral press, for on May 14, the same paper reported “Visit to Pope Now Studied by 
Kennedy.” 24 But the hoped-for meeting was never to happen. In addition to the 
domestic political and religious sensitivities, there was uncertainty about a presiden¬ 
tial visit to Rome because of a political crisis within the Italian government, leaving 
it unknown who would be leading that government by the time of a late June visit to 
Rome by Kennedy. In the end, however, it was John XXIIFs death, on June 3, that 
made a visit with the pope impossible. 25 

But before that happened, the New York Times had also published, in a special 
report by Max Frankel, an editorial piece which suggested that the Kennedy admin¬ 
istration was more nervous about appearing to be aligning itself with the international 
politics of John XXIII, as outlined in the recently-released encyclical Pacem in Terris , 
than about the domestic politics of anti-Catholicism. The Holy See under Pope John 
XXIII was increasingly perceived as a more progressive reality, entertaining dialogue 
with “all men of goodwill,” including, perhaps, communists. Frankel wrote that there 
were now “Catholics, Protestants and Jews and some officials,” who had concluded 
that, “although the Vatican may not always be an automatic ally in future ‘cold-war’ 
maneuvers, it has become, under Pope John, an articulate and powerful supporter of 
many principles that Americans profess and ought to believe.” 26 

Kennedy met with Pope Paul VI on Tuesday, July 2, 1963, delaying his arrival into 
Rome, so as not to be present for the papal coronation on June 30, which might also 
be considered somewhat ironic, in as much as Kennedy was present with his father at 
the coronation of Pius XII in 1939. 27 The papers were careful to note that the Catholic 
president neither knelt before nor kissed the ring of the supreme pontiff, limiting him¬ 
self to a slight bow and a handshake. 28 The private audience lasted some forty min¬ 
utes, during which time the pope was reported to have encouraged Kennedy in his 
efforts to end racial segregation in the United States. Shortly after the encounter, on 
the grounds of the North American College, Cardinal Richard Cushing, the arch¬ 
bishop of Boston and a confidant of the president and his family, presented Kennedy 
with gifts intended for him by the late Pope John XXIII, including one of three auto¬ 
graphed copies of Pacem in Terris. 29 (President Kennedy did not visit the Episcopal 
Church that day in Rome.) 


23. Washington Post, 2 May 1963, A22. 

24. Washington Post, 14 May 1963, A5. 

25. See “Vatican Says Kennedy Plan To Visit Pope Suspended,” Christian Science Monitor, May 28, 
1963, 5. 

26. “The Pope and Politics,” New York Times, 20 May 1963, 2. 

27. “President Delays Rome Arrival To Bar Conflict With Papal Rites,” New York Times, 28 June 1963, 3. 

28. “Kennedy’s Racial Policies are Praised by the Pontiff,” New York Times, 3 July 1963, 1; “President 
Calls on Pope,” Christian Science Monitor, 3 July 1963, 2. 

29. “President Delays”; “Pope John Left Gifts for Kennedy,” Washington Post, 30 June, 1963, A18. 
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Lyndon B. Johnson and the War 

Lyndon Johnson assumed the presidency following the assassination of John 
Kennedy on November 21, 1963. He met with Paul VI, in New York City, on October 
4, 1965. The pope had been invited by Secretary General U Thant to address the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. Johnson immediately saw the political bene¬ 
fits of such a visit and put his assistant Jack Valenti in charge of negotiating the details. 30 
The press was quick to pick up on the “protocol problems” in arranging a meeting 
between the president, whose government had no formal relations with the Holy See, 
and the pope, who, officially, was not visiting the United States. But Johnson did not 
appear to be afraid of negative public reaction, and so, it was announced, he “happened” 
to have had scheduled a private dinner in New York City with the U.S. ambassador to 
the United Nations, Arthur Goldberg, during the time of the papal visit. 31 

Pope Paul had decided to address the U.N. on disarmament and the fight against 
hunger in the midst of the fourth session of the Second Vatican Council. Leaving the 
council fathers in Rome for a day, he demonstrated the “dialogue with the world,” of 
which he had written in his encyclical Ecclesiam Suam. Johnson had hoped to meet 
the pope at the airport, but the pope wanted to make it clear that he was coming to 
New York as a guest of the United Nations, not the United States, and so their fifty- 
minute meeting was held in the president’s suite at the Waldorf-Astoria, with both 
Bill Moyers and Monsignor Paul Marcinkus present. The discussions have been 
described as “insubstantial.” 32 When the Christian Century devoted two pages to an 
analysis of the papal visit to the U.N., the meeting with LBJ was not so much as men¬ 
tioned. 33 Johnson, already the object of much anti-Vietnam War criticism, may have 
been very happy to have been seen with the pope, a man whom a writer for the New 
York Times described as “above the fray, pleading with both sides in every interna¬ 
tional quarrel to put the claims of humanity above everything else.” 34 

The following year saw Monsignor Marcinkus at the LBJ Ranch in Texas, con¬ 
veying a letter from the pope, urging a ceasefire and an end to the bombing of North 
Vietnam. The president took advantage of this papal initiative and asked the pope to 
help move the North Vietnamese to the negotiating table. 35 Presumably, these themes 
were expanded upon during a meeting of the pope and the president during the night 
of December 23, 1967, at the Vatican. Returning from a presidential visit to Saigon, 
Johnson arrived by helicopter at about 9:00 p.m., and was met by an ailing pope, in 


30. Hebblethwaite, Paul VI: The First Modern Pope, 374. 

31. John Cogley, “Religion: Behind the Pope’s U.N. Visit,” New York Times, 12 September 1965, E10; 
Peter Grose, “Pope’s Visit Poses Protocol Problems,” New York Times, 5 October 1965, SU10; and Carty, 
“White House Outreach to Catholics,” 181. 

32. See Hebblethwaite, Paul VI: The First Modern Pope, 414, 435-436. An article in Life noted that 
the pope was seeking aggiornamento of the church while the president was seeking a “Great Society.” See 
Life (15 October 1965): 56A. 

33. Christian Century 82 (20 October 2 1965): 1278-1279. 

34. Cogley, “Religion: Behind the Pope’s U.N. Visit,” New York Times, 12 September 1965, E10. 

35. Hebblethwaite, Paul VI: The First Modern Pope, 460. Also, see Joseph A. Califano, “The 
President and the Pope: LBJ, Paul VI and the Vietnam War,” America (12 October 1991): 237-239. 
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recovery from prostate surgery. They met for about an hour. Johnson’s statement after 
the audience was quite explicit in its stated willingness to enter negotiations with the 
North Vietnamese and to stop the bombing of that country if they, too, would adopt 
the “principle of mutual restraining,” as suggested by the pope. 36 

Though denied by the Vatican press office, it was reported at the time that Paul was 
angered by the late-night and nearly impromptu visit, as well as by the bombing of 
Hanoi on December 1 and 14. But whether or not the meeting was “fraught and 
tense,” as has been alleged, it appears to have achieved a positive result in as much 
as Johnson declared a pause in the bombing on March 31, 1968, at the same time that 
he declared he would not seek another term in office. Furthermore, through the diplo¬ 
matic efforts of the Holy See, the government in Hanoi agreed to a meeting in Paris, 
France, in May 1968 in order to begin negotiations for a peace settlement. Johnson 
had specifically asked the Holy See for such assistance in late April through the 
offices of the apostolic delegate in Washington. He had even suggested that the first 
round of talks could take place at the Vatican. 37 

Richard M. Nixon 

The thirty-seventh President of the United States, Richard Nixon, flew to Rome on 
March 2, 1969, for a second time during an eight-day visit of Western Europe in order 
to see Pope Paul VI. The pope had been on his Lenten retreat during Nixon’s previous 
stay in Rome the week before. The president arrived by helicopter with Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers and Henry Kissinger. He met privately with Pope Paul VI for 
one and a quarter hours, during which time they were reported to have discussed the 
process of the Vietnam peace talks then underway in Paris, the use of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes, and aid to poor nations. 38 He then met with seminarians of the 
North American College prior to his departure from the Vatican. Making a reference 
to the domestic anti-war protests then taking place, Nixon remarked that his visit with 
them constituted one of the few he could make at the time with college students where 
there were no demonstrations against him. Finally, he met briefly with the eighty- 
eight-year-old Princess Elisabetta Pacelli, the sister of the late Pope Pius XII. 

There had been rumors at the time that Nixon was going to send an ambassador to 
the Holy See, despite the opposition of some Protestant leaders. 39 He even mentioned 


36. “Vatican and Johnson Texts,” New York Times, 24 December 1967, 3. 

37. Hebblethwaite, Paul VI: The First Modern Pope , 505-506, 511-512; Carty, “White House 
Outreach to Catholics,” 181. Also see Robert C. Doty, “Pontiff Urges President to Increase Efforts for 
Peace and Aid to Poorer Nations,” New York Times , March 3, 1969. Doty reported that during the “nearly 
spontaneous” visit of December 1967, Johnson was attempting to secure papal approval for the bombing 
of North Vietnam and that the meeting “produced signs of well-controlled irritation on both sides.” 

38. Doty, “Pontiff Urges President to Increase Efforts for Peace and Aid to Poorer Nations,” New York 
Times , March 3, 1969; Leo J. Wollemberg, “Nixon, Pope Discuss Joint Peace Effort,” Washington Post, 3 
March 1969, A12. 

39. Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson, “The Washington Merry-Go-Round: Nixon Likely to Name 
Vatican Envoy,” Washington Post, 3 March 1969, B7. See also “U.S. Rules Out Vatican Envoy, But Plans 
Ties,” Washington Post, 4 July 1969, A5; and Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, “GOP Job Chaos,” 
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the idea in a press conference on March 4. But in the end, he did not proceed with the 
initiative. 40 However, in June of the following year (1970), Nixon named Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., as his personal envoy to His Holiness, with neither diplomatic rank 
nor salary. 41 Presidents Ford, Carter, and Reagan would do the same. Lodge (1902- 
1985), an Episcopalian, who had been Nixon’s running mate in the failed attempt to 
win the presidency in 1960, had also served as the U.S. ambassador to the Republic 
of Vietnam from 1963 to 1964 and from 1965 to 1967; and, more recently, he had 
headed the American delegation to the Vietnam peace negotiations in Paris until 
December 1969. As Peter Hebblethwaite wrote in his biography of Paul VI, Lodge 
was “. . . clearly appointed with Vietnam in mind.” 42 The Vatican reported its satis¬ 
faction at the renewal of the post, although it appears that a more formal and regular 
arrangement would have been preferred by both the president and by the Holy See. 43 
Lodge lived in Beverly, Massachusetts, and he usually met with the pope, conversing 
in French, about every three months. In Rome, he stayed at the Grand Hotel, Suite 
330; his expenses connected with his presidential assignment were reimbursed by the 
government and he was provided with a staff of two: a foreign-service officer and a 
secretary. He served in this post until 1977 44 

Nixon returned to the Vatican on September 28, 1970, for a meeting with the pope 
that has been characterized as less than pleasant, even acrimonious. 45 The pope had 
become increasingly critical, in a diplomatic sort of way, and would continue to be 
so, with regard to U.S. policy and military action in Vietnam. 46 It is interesting to note 
that if it is true that Nixon and Paul VI were at variance over the question of war and 
peace in 1970, they were more of the same mind in 1971 with regard to the issue of 
Cardinal Josef Mindszenty, who had been a refugee within the walls of the American 
embassy in Budapest, Hungary, since 1956. He had become an unwelcome guest 
there and an obstacle to the kind of detente that both the pope and the president sought 
with the communists. 47 


Washington Post, 9 March 1969, 41, where it was reported that the president was considering John Davis 
Lodge, a former congressman from Connecticut and a former ambassador to Spain (1955-61), for the post 
of first U.S. ambassador to the Holy See. 

40. Robert H. Phelps, “Nixon Won’t Send Envoy to Vatican,” New York Times, 4 July 1969, 18. 

41. “Nixon Picks Lodge as Vatican Envoy,” New York Times, 6 June 1970, 1, 8. For the discussion of 
the opposition of Americans United for Separation of Church and State see “Vatican Liaison,” Christian 
Science Monitor (15 June 1970): 1,8. 

42. Hebblethwaite, Paul VI: The First Modern Pope , 557. 

43. “Vatican is Pleased,” New York Times, 6 June 1970, 8. 

44. Paul Hoffman, “Lodge, Nixon’s Voice at Vatican, Gets Enviable Papal Audiences,” New York 
Times, 25 March 1971, 12. 

45. Hebblethwaite, Paul VI: The First Modern Pope, 557, notes that Rome’s “right-wing paper,” II 
Tempo, chided Paul for showing more warmth to Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko at a November 
1970 meeting than to Nixon in September. 

46. “U.S. Bombing Stirs Protest Abroad, Pope Deplores ‘Massive War Action,”’ Washington Post, 21 
December 1972, A13. This article is particularly related to the decision regarding resumption of the bomb¬ 
ing of North Vietnam. 

47. Hebblethwaite, Paul VI: The First Modern Pope, 581: Nixon and Paul VI are reported to have been 
of one mind with regard to extricating Cardinal Mindszenty from the U.S. embassy in Budapest. He had 
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Perhaps it is an indication of how relatively customary papal and presidential 
encounters had come to be perceived in the ten years since Paul VI met President 
Johnson in a New York hotel room, that the meeting of President Gerald Ford with 
the same pope on June 3, 1975, was reported the following day by the New York 
Times only on page 81. In the midst of an unusually high level of security due to a 
wave of political terrorism in Italy, they met in private at the Vatican for about thirty- 
five minutes and then for another half-hour with Secretary of State Kissinger, other 
aides, and Mrs. Ford. The prepared remarks by Paul VI at the conclusion of the audi¬ 
ence included the following: “we must raise our voice to remind people that it is not 
on power that a peaceful and humane international order can be based.” 48 

Jimmy Carter 

Jimmy Carter, elected in 1976, was the first president to send a Catholic as his spe¬ 
cial envoy to the Pope. He named David Walters, a Miami lawyer and a former 
Department of Justice attorney, to that post, in 1977. 49 The news appeared to attract 
little attention. More attention was paid in the press when Vice President Mondale 
visited the pope on behalf of the president at the Vatican on January 27, 1977. At that 
audience, Paul VI praised Carter’s efforts to curb the spread of nuclear weapons and 
likened the Southern Baptist president to John F. Kennedy. 50 This verbal embrace was 
especially remarkable, given the distance that some U.S. bishops were putting 
between themselves and Carter due to his support of abortion rights. 51 President 
Carter himself never met with Pope Paul VI. 

Carter met with Pope Paul Vi’s successor, for the first time, when John Paul II 
came to the White House on October 6, 1979, at the conclusion of a five-day visit to 
the United States, which had included an address at the United Nations. The pope was 
met at the airport in Boston by Mrs. Carter, who, along with her daughter, had also 
been received by the pope in a private audience in Rome on May 10, 1979. The pre¬ 
vious concerns about the proper protocol for the visit of a sovereign with whom the 
U.S. did not have diplomatic relations did not seem to surface in the face of this visit, 
at least not so that they appeared in the press. In fact, the pope’s TWA chartered plane 
landed at Andrews Air Force Base, where he was greeted by Vice President Mondale 
and was brought into the District of Columbia by means of a Marine helicopter. 52 


become an unwanted guest to the USA and Paul VI wanted him to be silent in exile, especially in terms of 
statements that “might disturb the relations between the Holy See and the Hungarian government or might 
be offensive to the Hungarian government or the Peoples’ Republic.” 

48. Philip Shabecoff, “Ford Pays Visits to Leone and Pope,” New York Times, 4 June 1975, 81 

49. “Carter’s Envoy to Vatican Plans Visit There Soon” Washington Post, 15 July 1977, C6; and 
“Carter Aide Meets With Pope,” New York Times, 1 October 1977, 1. 

50. Bernard Weinraub, “Mondale Flies to London after Meeting with Pope,” New York Times, 28 
January 1976, 1. 

51. David S. Broder, “Carter: Effort to Court Catholics Gains,” Washington Post, 9 September 1976, A1. 

52. “Mrs. Carter and Amy Received In Private Audience by the Pope,” New York Times, 11 May 1979, 
A25; “Pope to Meet Carter, Address U.N. in October,” Washington Post 22 July 1979, 1.; Francis X. 
Clines, “President and Pontiff Issue a Plea At White House for World Peace,” New York Times, 7 October 
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Arriving at the White House, he was met at the door by the Carter family, whose 
daughter, Amy, received a grandfatherly hug from their papal guest. Following an 
hour-long meeting, Carter presented the pope to 6,000 guests assembled on the south 
lawn of the White House. In response to Carter’s invitation to “not wait so long for 
ourselves and for you to meet again,” and adding, “Welcome to our country, our new 
friend,” the pope embraced the president and the crowd applauded its approval. These 
images were used in the presidential campaign of 1980, to the ire of some Catholics 
and political opponents of the president. 53 

On June 21 of that election year, Carter reciprocated with a visit to the Vatican in 
order to meet again with the pope. Robert F. Wagner, the former mayor of New York, 
who was then serving at the Vatican as Carter’s personal representative, described the 
four-hour visit as “the most prolonged and substantive of any Presidential visit.” After 
their fifty-minute private conversation, the pope spoke, with the president present, to 
an audience of Americans, who were in Rome to celebrate the beatification of Kateri 
Tekakwitha, of his concerns about the Middle East, especially “the question of 
Jerusalem.” The president’s longer than usual visit also included tours of chapels 
within the apostolic palace and of St. Peter’s Basilica. 54 

Ronald Reagan 

Almost exactly two years later, on June 7, 1982, Ronald Reagan visited the 
Vatican. This, of course, followed the assassination attempts that both men had sur¬ 
vived as well as the martial law crackdown on the trade union, Solidarity, in Poland 
(December 13, 1981). However, this encounter was hardly the first exchange of com¬ 
munication between the Polish pope and the American president. In all, they would 
meet four times, twice on American soil and twice at the Vatican. By all accounts, 
each man found in the other a dedicated ally in his opposition to the Soviet rule of 
Eastern Europe. Early in his first administration, Reagan had decided to share U.S. 
intelligence with John Paul II. William Casey, the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, was but one of the representatives of the Reagan administration who trav¬ 
eled to the Vatican in order to brief the pope and his aides on developments in Poland 
and elsewhere. Vernon Walters, who had accompanied Eisenhower to Rome in 1959, 
was by this time a deputy director of the CIA and could also converse with the pope 
in Polish. He is reported to have visited the pope on behalf of the president a dozen 
times. Nevertheless, papal biographer George Weigel has explicitly denied what 
might best be described as the conspiracy theory of Carl Bernstein, who has labeled 
the collaboration of the White House and the Vatican a “Holy Alliance.” 55 


1979, 1; and George Weigel, Witness to Hope: The Biography of Pope John Paul II (New York: Cliff Street 
Books, 1999), 346, 352. 

53. “Use of Pope in Carter Ad Draws Protest,” Washington Post, 8 October 1980, A3. 

54. Terence Smith, “Carter, in Venice, Meets with Schmidt on NATO’s Missiles: President Also See 
Pontiff,” New York Times, 22 June 1980, 1. 

55. Weigel, Witness to Hope , 441; Richard Gid Powers, “American Catholics and Catholic Americans: 
The Rise and Fall of Catholic Anticommunism,” U.S. Catholic Historian 22 (Fall 2004): 33-35; Carl 
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On January 10, 1984, the Holy See and the United States of America announced 
the establishment of full mutual diplomatic relations. Legislative work within the 
U.S. Congress, initiated in 1977 and completed in 1983, had finally made possible the 
repeal of the 1867 congressional legislation, which had cut off all funding for an 
American representative to the Holy See. When President Reagan signed the new leg¬ 
islation into law following a visit to the White House of Cardinal Agostino Casaroli, 
the papal secretary of state, there was relatively little public notice or objection. 
William Wilson, a close personal friend of the president, was nominated to be the first 
U.S. ambassador to the Holy See. His nomination was approved by the Senate with a 
vote of eighty-one in favor and thirteen opposed. 56 Wilson was a Roman Catholic, as 
have been all of the U.S. Ambassadors to the Holy See since 1984. 

The personal relationship between John Paul II and Ronald Reagan always 
appeared to be a close one. The two met at the airport in Anchorage, Alaska, on May 
2, 1984, while each was en route home following visits to the Far East. 57 Their next 
meeting was on June 6, 1987, at the Vatican, where, among other topics, they dis¬ 
cussed the progress of arms control negotiations underway in Geneva. 58 They also 
spoke of the pope’s upcoming visit to the United States, scheduled for September 
1987. Though announced as having a “pastoral” purpose, this visit to the southern and 
southwestern regions of the country began with a presidential reception in Miami on 
September 10. 59 Mrs. Nancy Reagan, who had visited the pope in a private audience 
in May 1987 and who also planned to see the pope again during the same visit in Los 
Angeles accompanied her husband to Miami. 60 

George H. W. Bush 

On May 27, 1989, only a few months after the Soviet Union had withdrawn all 
of its armed forces from Afghanistan, several months prior to the tumbling of the 
Berlin Wall by jubilant Germans, and in the midst of the popular demonstrations 
taking place in the People’s Republic of China at Tiananmen Square, the newly- 


Bemstein and Marco Politi, His Holiness, John Paul II and the Hidden History of Our Time (New York: 
Doubleday, 1996); George Weigel, “Pope 007?,” First Things 69 (January 1997): 39-42. 

56. Fogarty, The Vatican and the American Hierarchy, 400-401; “Full Ties with Vatican Established 
by the U.S.,” Wall Street Journal, 11 January 1984, 1. This article noted some opposition to this action 
including “several conservative, fundamentalist religious groups that normally are politically sympathetic 
to Mr. Reagan.” Also, see Don A. Schanche, “New American Envoy to Vatican Presents Credentials to 
John Paul,” Los Angeles Times, 9 January 1987, 11, on Wilson’s 1987 removal from this post and replace¬ 
ment by Frank Shakespeare. 

57. Steven Weisman, “Reagan and Pope Confer in Alaska on World Issues, New York Times, 3 May 
1984, Al. John Paul was returning from Korea, Thailand, and elsewhere, while Reagan was returning from 
China. 

58. Jack Nelson and James Gerstenzang, “Reagan Tells Pope of Arms Pact Hope Rome Talks Focus 
on U.S.-Soviet Ties and Removing Missiles From Europe,” Los Angeles Times, 1 June 1987, 1. 

59. Weigel, Witness to Hope, 550; Frank Sotomayor and Bob Baker, “‘God Bless America,’ Pope Says 
as He Arrives in U.S. Reagans in Miami for Welcoming,” Los Angeles Times, 10 September 1987, 1. 

60. Betty Cuniberti, “The President in Europe, Anti-Drug Crusade Cited at Private Audience, Pope 
Hails First Lady’s Cause,” Los Angeles Times, 5 May 1985, 17. 
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elected President George H. W. Bush met with Pope John Paul II at the Vatican. 
There was only one more meeting between these two leaders, on November 8, 1991, 
also at the Vatican. 61 This second one followed the First Gulf War (January-February 
1991), which the pope had personally tried to prevent through public statements and 
diplomatic channels. There were no reports of a close or warm relationship between 
these two figures. In fact, it is perhaps surprising, in light of the Reagan years, when 
George H. W. Bush served as vice president, to observe not only the lack of a per¬ 
sonal bond but also absence of the kind of informal institutional relationships that 
had existed between the pope and the United States government. While diplomatic 
relations continued uninterrupted during the single-term Bush administration, the 
pope, apparently, was no longer briefed nor consulted on international affairs by 
U.S. agents as he was during the Reagan administration. During his frequent visits 
to the Persian Gulf and to the Middle East in 1990 and 1991, for example, the U.S. 
secretary of state never stopped in Rome to visit the pope. 62 

Bill Clinton 

President William J. Clinton demonstrated more interest in meeting with the pope 
than did his predecessor. Three meetings were held on the occasions of papal pastoral 
visits to the United States: August 1993 in Denver; October 1995 in Newark; and 
January 1999 in St. Louis. In addition, Clinton was received in audience by the pope 
at the Vatican on June 2, 1994. During the first encounter, upon his arrival in Denver, 
Colorado, where he was present to celebrate World Youth Day, Pope John Paul II, in 
the presence of the president and his family, called upon America to “guarantee the 
right to life and protect the human person.” 63 The president and the pope then met 
privately at Regis University for a wide-ranging conversation in which they found 
much common ground on other social and international issues. 64 

By the time of the June 1994 audience at the Vatican, the Clinton administration 
had made it clear that its agenda for the upcoming World Conference on Population 
and Development, scheduled for September in Cairo, included the declaration of 
abortion on demand as a “legally enforceable universal human right.” 65 The six resi¬ 
dent American cardinals had just issued a public statement, written in strong and clear 
language, deploring the Clinton administration’s “promotion of abortion, contracep¬ 
tion, sterilization, and the redefinition of the family.” 66 The forty-minute papal audi- 


61. Peter Hebblethwaite, “Bush, Pope Dance Delicately at Vatican Meeting,” National Catholic 
Reporter 28 (November 1991): 11. 

62. Weigel, Witness to Hope, 621-622; Carty, “White House Outreach to Catholics,” 187-189. 

63. Weigel, Witness to Hope, 681; The Associated Press, “‘Defend Life,’ Pope Tells U.S. Upon 
Arrival,” Greensboro News Record, 13 August 1993, A4. 

64. William D. Montalbano, “Abortion Aside, Clinton and Pope ‘Share Values,’” Los Angeles Times 
13 August 1993, 1. 

65. Weigel, Witness to Hope, 715ff. 

66. On the letter of the U.S. cardinals, hand-delivered to the White House, see Weigel, Witness to 
Hope, 722. 
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ence included a frank discussion of the contentious topic, during which Clinton 
sought to emphasize possible common ground between the two men in these areas. 
At the conclusion, Clinton acknowledged that there might be “some genuine dis¬ 
agreements [between them] on the role of contraception and population policy.” 67 
Nevertheless, when Clinton next met with the Holy Father, in Newark, New Jersey, 
in October of the following year (1995), the meeting was described as a “congenial” 
and “warm” exchange by reporters present. 68 The final meeting of the two was in St. 
Louis, Missouri, in late January 1999, where they were reported to have privately dis¬ 
cussed the situations in Iraq and Cuba. Earlier that same week, the Holy See had 
issued a statement criticizing U.S.-led economic action (sanctions) against Iraq. 69 

George W. Bush 

George W. Bush, the son of the forty-first president, met with John Paul II on three 
occasions: July 23, 2001 at Castel Gandolfo, and on May 28, 2002, and June 6, 2004 
at the Vatican. The pope apparently surprised the president at the Castel Gandolfo 
meeting with a strong appeal to reject embryonic stem cell research, an issue that 
President Bush was currently facing on the domestic political front. Sources at the 
Vatican spoke with members of the press about the admiration there for the president 
as a result of his clear public moral stances, especially on the right to life. It was also 
noted in press reports that there was no mention in this context by the pope of capi¬ 
tal punishment, which Bush supported. 70 The last meeting between President George 
W. Bush and Pope John Paul II was held during a presidential election year: 2004. It 
also followed the clearly evident personal opposition of John Paul II to the invasion 
of Iraq by U.S.-led forces. Bush’s visit to Italy was part of a trip to commemorate the 
sixtieth anniversary of the D-Day invasion at Normandy. While the eighty-four year 
old pope warmly praised the president for his personal commitment to promoting 
moral values in American society, he “firmly reminded the president of the Vatican’s 
opposition to the invasion of Iraq [the previous] year,” deplored the recently reported 
cases of prisoner abuse, and called for a rapid restoration of Iraqi sovereignty. At the 
same meeting Bush presented the pontiff with the Presidential Medal of Freedom, the 
nation’s highest civilian award. 71 


67. “Clinton, Pope Disagree on Abortion,” Greensboro News Record, 3 June 1994, Al. 

68. Todd S. Purdum, “Congenial meeting after plea for the poor and disadvantaged,” New York Times, 
5 October 1995, B3. See also Weigel, Witness to Hope, 776. 

69. Jeanne Cummings, “Pope, Clinton Talk About Iraq, Cuba And Human Rights,” Wall Street 
Journal, 27 January 1999, 1. 

70. Richard Boudreaux, James Gertsenzang, “Pope Urges Bush to Reject Human Embryo Cell 
Research; Policy: Pontiff unexpectedly weighs in on volatile issue,” Los Angeles Times, 24 June 2001, Al. 
See Carty, “White House Outreach to Catholics,” 191, who suggests that the papal appeal may have con¬ 
tributed to the only presidential veto of Bush’s first term. 

71. “Pope Tells Bush of Deep Concern About Iraq,” America 190 (June 2004); 4. And see, “Meeting 
Bush, Pope Expresses Dismay Over Iraq,” New York Times, 5 June 2004), 1; and Dana Milbank, “Pope 
Presses Bush on Iraq Violence; Pontiff Mixes Personal Praise, Policy Criticism as Thousands Protest in 
Rome,” Washington Post, 5 June 2004), Al. 
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President George W. Bush met with Pope John Paul II on June 6, 2004. (AP) 


Conclusions 

On April 6, 2005, the forty-first, forty-second, and forty-third presidents of the 
United States entered St. Peter’s basilica where they knelt before the mortal remains 
of John Paul II, the two-hundred and sixty-fourth successor of St. Peter. They, 
together with Mrs. Laura Bush and U.S. Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice, 
remained in Rome for the funeral Mass on April 8, when they were surrounded by 
kings, queens, presidents, prime ministers, and other leaders and representatives of 
most of the world’s nations and states. Some eighty-five years had passed since a 
politically marginalized Pope Benedict XV was happy to receive the reigning 
American president and current European hero in audience at the Vatican. Wilson had 
been careful to visit the King of Italy and American Protestants in Rome in careful 
coordination with his papal audience. At the beginning of the new millennium, there 
are few such concerns for American presidents, even those whose policies have been 
publicly challenged by the Bishop of Rome, the pope. 

The nearly universally recognized prestige of the modem papacy has created an 
opportunity for American presidents who meet with the popes to cultivate the support 
of American Catholics, to engage in moral discourse with a recognized world figure, 
and to seek papal support for their policies. The fear of domestic disapproval for such 
encounters by Americans no longer appears to be of any concern to either Democratic 
or Republican holders of the office. However, since the mid-1960s, American presi¬ 
dents have also learned that they risk public expressions of papal disapproval for their 
policies as well as public exhortations about often politically contested, contemporary 
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Pictured from lefty President George W. Bush, Laura Bush, former President George 
H. W. Bush, and former President Bill Clinton pay their respects to Pope John Paul 11 
as he lies in state in St. Peter's Basilica at the Vatican Wednesday, April 6, 2005. (AP) 


moral issues. The papacy, no longer an estranged party on the world stage, as was the 
case in the aftermath of World War I, is engaged in a dialogue with the world that 
leaves it open to accusations of ideology and partisanship. However, the encounters 
of John Paul II with four American presidents demonstrated that the papacy is capa¬ 
ble of maintaining a critical stance toward U.S. presidential policies while at the same 
time warmly embracing the presence of the officeholder. It was apparent at his funeral 
that John Paul’s frequent encounters with U.S. presidents did not damage his moral 
prestige in the eyes of world leaders. It may, in fact, have made the papacy an even 
more important focus of international politics than it had been in recent generations. 
In the course of the twentieth century, the path of encounter established by Benedict 
XV appears to have borne fruit, as 176 nations now have diplomatic relations with 
the Holy See, and it is nearly inconceivable that an American president would not 
meet with the successor of St. Peter, whether at home or abroad, and, perhaps, repeat¬ 
edly, despite the political risks inherent in such a visit. 
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